THE  SUN   AND   THE  SERPENT

and others those of Garuda and other Hindu
deities.1

The ritual at the Naga and Deva temples ap-
pears to be much the same as that in use in the
Himalaya, which has already been described.
At these temples, too, we find the inspired pro-
phet, here called Munku, who is not of Brahman
caste, and who is the mouthpiece of the deity.2
There are, however, other temples, the priests of
which are Brahmans, and at these the ceremonial
more resembles that of orthodox Brahmanical
temples in India.

In the island of Bali, at the funeral ceremonies
of a man of Kshatriya caste, a representation
of a serpent, which is called Naga, is carried in
the procession and is burned with the corpse.3
In all those countries it was the Naga or hooded
serpent which was held sacred, and it was called
by its Indian name.

Another proof, of the ancient connection of
these islands with India, is that the Javan era
is the Saka-kala, which is so well known, and is
still in use in parts of Western India and in the
Himalaya. According to a Javan tradition an
expedition from India, led by a son of the king of
Kujrat (Gujrat), arrived on the west coast of the

'J-R-A-S., N.S., ix. 82.
a Ib. ix. 80.
3 Tb. ix. 95.
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